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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men at women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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LIFE SKETCHES OF THE 
YOUNG PARTNERS 

A book, ‘‘History of Carnegie Veteran Asso- 
ciation,’’ has just been published, and it should 
carry a particular interest to many Pittsburghers, 
The information concerning the careers of the 
fifty-one ‘‘young partners’’ whom Andrew Car. 
negie grouped around him has been gathered after 
enormous effort by William B. Dickson, who is 
one of the eight survivors. A comprehensive 
sketch of Mr. Carnegie ae the other bio- 
gtaphical material, and there is a photograph of 
each member of the clan, making the book a 
valuable addition to the literature that already 
exists concerning these active and—in some cases— 
adventurous lives. 

St. Brenpan’s Cuurca 
Brappock, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

The question as to Paul's being a gladiator 
{letter in Carnecte MaaGazine for October] is 
not answered by ascribing a literal interpretation 
to a text that has always been understood in a 
figurative sense. The very thought is repugnant 
to his hallowed veneration. He tells us himself 
that his enemies taunted him, saying, ‘‘his bodily 
presence is weak’’ (II Cor. 10:10). This together 
with the traditional picture of St. Paul as a man 
small in size, is scarcely to be reconciled with the 
beefy proportions of a gladiator. One finds it 
abhorrent to associate the vulgarity of a com- 
batant of the arena with the dignity and scholar- 
ship of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. ‘‘His 
words humanly speaking, ‘I fought the beasts at 
Ephesus’ (I Cor. 15:32), may mean that he was 
almost torn in pieces by mob fury. Indeed he 
lived much of his time in Ephesus as one under 
daily sentence of death, so constant was his 
danger." (Britannica) 

—Bzrnarp Bere 

The commentators do not agree on the Bible 
passage to which Father Berg refers, some of them 
accepting Paul's statement literally, that he did 
fight “‘with beasts at Ephesus,’’ while others give 
it a spiritual meaning. There is good ground for 
either of these views. Paul's early life was that 
of a persecutor, and we reluctantly find him 
“consenting to the death of Stephen,’’ the first 
martyr of the Church, when the loodlieen began 
to stone Stephen for his testimony concerning 
Jesus. Paul, who was then known as Saul, seems 
to have been one who lived among common men 
and followed their prejudices until his miraculous 
conversion on the road to Damascus; and after 
that the marvelous powers of his mind and soul 
were dedicated to the spread of the Kingdom of 
God with an influence that stands unequaled in 
the history of Christendom. 

ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

It is a pleasure to send my renewal for the 
Magazine, which is always so interesting, ¢s- 

ecially to former Pittsburghers. May you live 
ong and prosper! 

—Lyp1a Murpocn Jones 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY IN THE DISTANCE 


FOUNDER’S DAY 1938 


HE celebration of Founder's Day at 
Tite Carnegie Institute, commemo- 
rating the forty-first anniversary of the 
opening of the building to the people of 
Pittsburgh, was held in the Carnegie 
Music Hall on Thursday evening, 
October 13, at eight oclock. 

The platform was resplendent with 
flags representing the nations partici- 
pating in the International Exhibition 
of Paintings, and with ferns and plants, 
and with those flowers so characteristic 
of the fall season, chrysanthemums. A 
large group of Pittsburghers and guests 
from out of town gathered to do honor 
to the Founder of the Institute and to 
hear the International prizes announced 
and to see the pictures in the galleries. 
The speaker of the evening, Robert A. 
Taft, whose career as a lawyer brought 
a keen anticipation to the audience, 
carried on the family tradition for direct 
and fluent speech in his part of the 
exercises. Our local radio station KDKA 
in their usual generous and co-operative 
way, offered their broadcasting facilities 
in order that Pittsburghers who could 
not be present in the Hall and others all 


over the world interested in the pro- 
ceedings could participate in them by 
their own firesides. With the speaker 
on the platform were the Mayor of 
Pittsburgh, the trustees, and heads of 
departments of the Carnegie Institute. 
Promptly at eight oclock, an announce- 
ment by KDKA told the audience that 
the Institute:-was on the air, and the 
celebration proceeded as follows: 


PRESIDENT CuuRcu: Forty-one years ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie met 
with the Board of Trustees in a room 
in the old Library building—the Li- 
brary being the first. child of his phi- 
lanthropy—and listened to some feeble 
statistics concerning the progress made 
in the preceding year in the creation of 
the Carnegie Institute with a million 
dollars supplied by Mr. Carnegie. As 
time sped on, and these generous gifts 
were multiplied, the original building 
was found too small for its treasures, and 
this one was constructed in its place; 
and in it we now have the Public Li- 
brary, Art Galleries, Museum Collec- 
tions, and the beautiful Music Hall, 
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in which the visible yeh of our audi- 
ence is now seated; and then, just across 
the park ravine at the rear is the large 
group of buildings constituting, as an 
independent organization, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The total cost 
of these gifts to Pittsburgh, when pend- 
ing settlements are made in 1946, will 
approximate $50,000,000. Mr. Carnegie 
frequently stated to his friends here that 
it gave him the greatest joy of his life 
to plant these seeds under the care of 
his gardeners—his trustees—and watch 
them grow into the noble institutions 
which today are so well known through- 
out the world. 

In opening the celebration of our 
forty-first Founder's Day tonight, our 
first pleasing duty is to make acknowl- 
edgment of our great obligation to the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
especially to their KDKA station at 
Pittsburgh, and to the Westinghouse 
W8XK short-wave station at Pitts- 
burgh, for giving us their radio cover- 
age of one hour for these exercises. 

heir officials were kind enough—per- 
haps I should say, flattering enough— 
to say that the Carnegie Institute's 
Founder's Day celebration is a classic 
platform occasion throughout America. 
We can only hope that we may be able 
to approach a compliment like that. 

I have learned from the radio people 
that when a presiding officer raises his 
hand—thus—the purpose of that signal 
is to stop the prolongation of applause 
in using up precious time. I speak of 
this so that if I should raise my hand in 
that way no one will think that I am 
giving a salutation to any shirt of any 
color whatsoever. 

And so, having now brought an 
understanding of what we are doing 
into the minds of all our hearers, seen 
and unseen, we shall proceed with our 
program. 


This began with Verdi's Triumphal 


March from ‘‘Aida,’’ played on the 
organ by Marshall Bidwell, Organist 
and Director of Music at the Carnegie 
Institute. And after the march the 


Reverend Dr. H. Boyd Edwards, Rector 
of the Church of the Ascension, pro- 
nounced this invocation, a prayer for 
all artists: 


Dr. Epwarps: We thank Thee, O God, 
for all artists and musicians, the masters 
of form, color, and sound, who have 
the power to unlock for us the deeper 
emotions of life and to lead us by their 
hands into the reaches of nobler passions, 

Kindle in their hearts a passionate 
pity for the joyless lives of people and 
make them rejoice if they are found 
worthy to hold the cup of beauty to the 
lips that are athirst. Make them the 
reverent interpreters of God to man, 
who see Thy face and hear Thy voice 
in all things, that so they may unveil 
for us the beauties of Nature which 
we have passed without seeing and 
the sadness and sweetness of humanity 
to which our selfishness has made us 
blind. 

May the Carnegie International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings open the eyes of 
men everywhere to see beauty which is 
the glory of Thy presence in the world 
in which we live; all of which we ask 
in the Name of the God and Father of us 
all. Amen. 


Tue PresipenT: The quartet of the Third 
Presbyterian Church—Dorothy Mussler 
Morris, soprano; Edith White Elliott, 
contralto; Edgar Sprague, tenor; and 
Russell Mitchell, bass—will sing ‘“The 
Recessional,’’ composed in 1897 by 
Rudyard Kipling on the occasion of the 
sixtieth anniversary of Queen Victoria's 
accession to the throne of Great Britain, 
the music by Reginald De Koven. 


The singing of ‘‘The Recessional” 
was followed by Stephen Foster's 
‘Jeanie with the Light-Brown Hair,” 
as an encore. 


Tue Prestpent: I have already quoted 
the compliment from our KDKA radio 
friends concerning the classic nature of 
this celebration of Founder’s Day of the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. But 
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it has gained its fame chiefly from the 
illustrious men who have participated 
in its programs. Among these speakers 
of past years are five Presidents of the 
United States—Messrs. Cleveland, Mc- 
Kinley, Taft, Wilson, and Coolidge— 
Mr. Coolidge twice—and a President of 
France, Paul Doumer; John Morley, who 
crossed the Atlantic to do this service; 
Lord Bryce, and other ambassadors; and 
actors, painters, sculptors, poets, and 
men of affairs. We have not only had 
Presidents here—we have made Presi- 
dents here. Woodrow Wilson was one 
who went from this platform to be 
President of the United States. Paul 


Doumer was one who went from this 
platform to be President of France. Per- 
haps we shall give the world other 
Presidents to go forth from this plat- 
form. 

Our guest of honor was invited to 
speak upon any subject touching mod- 
ern civilization that might be congenial 
to him. He has chosen as a topic, 
“Something for Nothing.’’ That is a 
current topic of immense interest to our 
country. I now introduce to our audi- 
ence, here and outside, one whose father, 
President Taft, spoke here in 1910—the 
distinguished son of an illustrious 
father—Robert A. Taft, of Cincinnati. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


By Rosert A. Tarr 


[~ very proud to be here tonight be- 
cause my father was one of the 
speakers in times past to whom Presi- 
dent Church has referred. While future 
Presidents have gone out from the Car- 
negie Institute, many men have spoken 
on this platform who have not become 
Presidents of the United States. 

It seems appropriate to discuss to- 
night the character of the change which 
is urged today in the basis of American 
government and American business and 
individual life—in that system under 
which Andrew Carnegie grew up and 
founded his great business enterprises 
and his liberal foundations. We have 
been celebrating this year in Ohio the 
150th anniversary of the Ordinance of 
1787, that great charter of liberties 
under which the Middle West was 
settled and its governments established. 
In many respects the Constitution of 
the United States followed its pro- 
visions. Under those provisions and 
the economic system which it assumed, 
in 150 years the nation expanded from 
thirteen scattered colonies along the 
Atlantic coast, with about half the num- 
ber of people now living in the srate of 
Pennsylvania alone, to a nation of 


130,000,000 people, with the greatest 
business and industrial activity of any 
nation the world has ever seen, prob- 
ably the most powerful nation and 
certainly the nation with the highest 
average standard of living. 

To what is that growth and progress 
due? It is true that we enjoyed unusual 
natural resources and an almost vacant 
land in which to expand. But more 
than anything else our success has been 
due to the initiative of individuals, 
fostezed by individual freedom and the 
complete freedom of local communities. 
This freedom has been protected by the 
Bill of Rights and by the independence 
of each of the states which protected 
localities against centralization. Indi- 
vidual initiative has been stimulated by 
the fact that under the American sys- 
tem liberal rewards have been available 
for thrift, knowledge, ability, inge- 
nuity, daring, and hard work—rewards 
in a better standard of living than the 
average, a better education for one’s 
children, a better provision for one’s 
family after death. 

Under this system a tremendous plant 
has been created: millions of farms, 
thousands of industrial plants—large 
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and small—a great railroad system, a 
great utility system, thousands of small 
cities and large cities with millions of 
buildings, from small homes to great 
sky-scrapers. Every stick and every 
stone in this plant represents money that 
someone saved and put into permanent 
form in order that he might have the 
enjoyment of a home for himself and 
his family the rest of his life, or receive 
a return on which he might enjoy a 
somewhat better life than that man who 
spent daily his entire income. Indus- 
tries have been established in the United 
States because some individual was will- 
ing to devote his time or invest his 
money in a small enterprise; and be- 
cause, making a success of that enter- 
prise, he was gradually able to expand 
it to provide a living for many others 
beside himself. Andrew Carnegie was 
one of those men. 

The American system is the very 
antithesis of Socialism. Under a Social- 
istic state the government directs all 
activity and determines all rewards. 
Industries are established because the 
government thinks it desirable—not 
because some individual hopes to earn 
an improved living. The right to pri- 
vate property and the accumulation of 
property is limited. The amount of 
production is directed by the govern- 
ment, and in general the activities of 
each individual are determined by a 
government official. Socialism is cer- 
tainly an entirely possible system and 
on paper it may be able to show a 
higher standard of living distributed 
more equally than our present condi- 
tion. The difficulty with Socialism is 
that for a successful operation it re- 
quires some omniscient individual who 
makes no mistakes and has almost un- 
limited power to enforce his beneficent 
conclusions. There never has been such 
an individual and the average govern- 
ment bureaucrat is as far from omnis- 
cience as anyone we can hope to find. 

Socialism is bound to deaden the 
initiative of individuals and would 
inevitably tend to freeze all progress. 
Under it, rewards would more and more 


tend to be distributed through the 
favor of government officials. Success 
in life would depend not so much on q 
man’s individual good qualities as on 
his ability to lobby with the govern- 
ment or exercise political or personal 
cae Socialism presupposes a delight- 
ul absence of politics. In the United 
States, at least from actual experience, 
we can only conclude that increased 
government activity will lead to a tre- 
mendous expansion in political and 
partisan influence. 

Today we are asked to turn away 
from all previous American ideals and 
follow in the direction of a Socialistic 
state. Rugged individualism is laughed 
to scorn. Success in business is described 
as slightly immoral. Leading church 
groups urge the abandonment of the 
profit system, without, I believe, realis- 
ing what they are saying. Expansion of 
plants or industries is eon upon as 
likely to interfere with the restoration 
of prosperity. Aggressive salesmanship 
is blamed for hard times. Spending is to 
be substituted for thrift as the cause of 
prosperity. In spite of lip service to the 
importance of under-consumption as a 
cause of the present difficulties, the 
policies of government are based on the 
theory that production should be 
limited, as part of a program of securing 
equity between different groups of pro- 
ducers. The old idea was a national 
income as large as possible, bumper 
crops, smoking factories, and a constant 
increase of homes occupied by their 
owners. The new ideal is an equalizing 
of income and wealth, an equalizing of 
the condition of all individuals in the 
United States, and perhaps also in 
Europe, China, and Japan. The new 
ideal is concerned with making a dis- 
tribution of income itself rather than 
letting it be determined as the reward of 
industry and ability. It is more con- 
cerned that the man who founds a new 
enterprise, or directs an established 
enterprise, shall not receive too much 
of a reward, than it is of encouraging 
men to go ahead with that enterprise 
and put other men to work. Its picture 
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js one of a finished country—its fron- 
tiers gone, its natural resources in pro- 
cess of exhaustion, and the only prob- 
lem one of seeing that such wealth as 
exists is distributed as evenly as pos- 
sible. It seems to accept the techno- 
cratic argument that there must always 
be millions of men unemployed for 
whom the balance of the population 
must labor like worker bees. ; 

If the government is to assume re- 
sponsibility for distributing wealth in 
an orderly way, it 
candoso only by di- 
recting all business 
activity, and on 
this theory there is 
now proposed a 
planned economy 
under which wages, 
hours, and in many 
cases prices are to 
be regulated. Once 
that course is en- 
tered upon, there is 
no stopping short 
of a completely 
totalitarian state. 
You cannot regu- 
late wages and 
hours in an indus- 
try unless you are 
willing to go on 
and regulate prices 
and all the practices 
which affect prices. You cannot regu- 
late prices in one industry without 
regulating prices in other industries. 
The regulation of coal prices must 
inevitably lead to a regulation of oil. 
Under the AAA we saw that it wasn’t 
possible to regulate corn, wheat, and 
cotton unless we were prepared to go on 
and regulate peanuts and potatoes. 

I am firmly convinced that the 
establishment of the most ideal Socialist 
state is opposed to the interests even of 
those who profit least from our present 
system. But the new ideal Socialism is 
not ideal. It is colored by numerous 
political and economic fallacies, many 
induced by political considerations. The 
truth is that a mere redistribution of 
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wealth would go a very short way to- 
ward helping those with lower in- 
comes. The confiscation of all taxable 
individual incomes in excess of $5,000 
a year would produce less than five 
billion dollars—less than a dollar a 
week for those among whom it would 
be divided. A sound policy of stimu- 
lating private industry might easily 
produce five times this amount of in- 
come in a single year. 

Taxation has always been considered 
essential for the 
purpose of provid- 
ing necessary gov- 
ernment service, and 
in return for their 
taxes people have 
received those need- 
ful services which 
can be better ren- 
dered by the gov- 
ernment than by 
private enterprise. 
Payments have 
been levied in ac- 
cordance with 
ability to pay 
rather than in ac- 
cordance with 
actual benefits re- 
ceived, although 
some taxes, like the 
gasoline tax, are 
paid in direct pro- 
portion to benefits received. But today 
taxation is being frankly used for the 
purpose of redistributing wealth. Since 
the entire confiscation of the higher in- 
comes would not pay government ex- 
penses and meet the political require- 
ments of the groups to be favored, the 
money is either borrowed, or it is raised 
largely from general sales taxes paid in 
fact by the very groups who think they 
are receiving benefits. And the people 
are being misled into the belief that they 
are getting something for nothing. 

In this world that happy condition 
has not been reached. To the extent 
that money is borrowed, it must be 
paid back directly or indirectly by the 
very people who think they are re- 
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ceiving benefits from the government, 
or paid by their children or grand- 
children; or it must become part of an 
inflation which will lift prices to a 
point involving a lower standard of 
living for all, if not a complete social 
collapse. The supposed redistribution 
of income is for the most part a com- 
plete illusion. 

We find a similar fallacy in the belief 
that purchasing power can be increased 
by laws increasing wages. Of course a 
minimum wage law may raise wages to 
an economic level where they should 
have been except for some abuse which 
gave employers some arbitrary power; 
but a general attempt to raise all wages 
by law can only increase prices so that 
in the end the wage earner is no better 
off than when he started. The dema- 
gogue may persuade the people for a 
while that all their troubles will be 
solved by distribution of the income of 
the more fortunate. But when the 


demagogue is called upon to make 
good he finds that there is not enough 
wealth or income to make any such 
difference as he has promised, and he 


must resort to every kind of chicanery 
to conceal this obvious fact from those 
who take his promises at full value. 
Redistribution of wealth is no solu- 
tion to our problem. We have not yet 
reached a point at which we can give 
any considerable number of people 
something for nothing. If we give up 
the essential freedom of the individual 
and the freedom of local government 
because they are inconsistent with a 
planned economy, we follow a will-o’- 
the-wisp into a dangerous swamp. 
During the past six months I have 
traveled steadily through the villages 
and smaller cities of Ohio. It is obvious 
to any observer that the old principles 
of individual freedom, local self-govern- 
ment, and private initiative still have 
all their original force, and promise the 
same successful operation if allowed to 
operate as in the past. In general, 
those who have succeeded are those who 
have deserved success because of their 
ability, character, or energy. The fail- 


ures are men who have deserved failure, 
The problem lies in our industrial com: 
munities. There the application of the 
old system must be varied to meet 
abuses developed from the mere size of 
communities and industries. But I be 
lieve it can be done without changing 
the essentials of the American system: 

The policy now proposed threatens 
ultimately a complete destruction of 
American civilization. It is not 
vain, but dangerous to our immediate 
future, and demoralizing to the future 
of the race. It is vain because no meg 
are sO omniscient, so disinterested, so 
free from personal or political influence, 
that they can really produce a syntheti¢ 
prosperity. We have seen five years of 
planned economy. The essential prob 
lem of the unemployed is utterly and 
completely unsolved. The number on 
relief constantly increases even though 
the indices of business show greater 
activity. Government regulation and 
the tremendous taxation required dis- 
courage men from spending their time 
or money in developing private enter- 
prises where men can be employed. 
More men have gone out of business 
than have gone into business. Saving 
has decreased until it is balanced by the 
government deficits, or, to put it am 
other way, whatever money is saved is 
loaned to the government instead of 
financing the construction of building 
and the development of industry. We 
have seen the effect on the railroads of 
excessive government regulation lead- 
ing to an inability to cope with the 
changing nature of transportation. His- 
tory does not show a successfully 
prosperous Socialistic state. 

The actual operation of this planned 
economy is dangerous to our immediate 
future. Unable to satisfy the demands 
of those they have taught to believe 
that they are entitled to something for 
nothing, the government had delib 
erately shared a form of inflation by 
borrowing vast sums of money. The 
spending of this money has not cured 
unemployment, and yet the deficit this 
year is to be the largest we have yet 
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THE PLATFORM 


seen. There is certainly some limit to 
what the country can stand in the way 
of debt, but the debt becomes dangerous 
long before it spells bankruptcy. The 


rate of interest on the debt will become 
more burdensome and add to the taxes 
already depriving the poor man of more 
than 15 per cent of his income. When 
this occurs a cry for repudiation will 
arise. Debt repudiation, after all, is only 
another form of distributing the wealth. 
Or demands for inflation can be a more 
subtle and effective means of debt re- 
pudiation. We will be faced on one 
side with the alternative of burdensome 
taxation reducing the income of the 
poor and discouraging the develop- 
ment of private industry. On the other 
side we have inflation. The increased 
debt feeds on itself. It leads to a con- 
dition in which more debt must be 
incurred or the debt must be repudiated. 
Inflation is a form of redistribution of 
wealth, but one which has not even the 
merit of an attempt at fairness. The man 
on fixed salary suffers most. The wage 
— cannot increase his wages as fast 

— increase. Only the speculator 

the man on the inside profit. 


But looking forward to the more dis- 
tant future, there is a still more danger- 
ous threat contained in the present 
situation. The people are told that the 
world owes everyone a job at good 
wages whether he makes any effort in 
his own behalf or not, whether he is a 
good workman or a poor workman. He 
is being told that thrift is an unneces- 
sary virtue and that individuals can 
spend themselves into prosperity. Re- 
lief must undoubtedly be continued, but 
the present philosophy leads to a con- 
stant increase in those on relief and a 
weakening of the moral fiber of all but 
the most determined. We are told to 
look to our leaders and to rely less 
and less on our own individual efforts. 
Every industry has been organized to 
secure favors from the government. If 
business is bad in any field the first sug- 
gestion is to run to Washington and 
get government loans, government sub- 
sidies, or at least government protection. 

This is still only a tendency. The 
business man who stays at home and 
attends to his own business and uses his 
own brains and his own energy can 
still outdo his fellows in most fields. 
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But already there are plenty of business 
men who are willing to sacrifice their 
independence of action if only they can 
be allowed to get together and fix prices 
which they believe will insure them a 
steady profit without the strain of 
competition. They are so shortsighted 
that they cannot see that no govern- 
ment is ever going to let an industry fix 
its own prices; that if price fixing is to 
be done, the government will do it; 
that once it is begun, there is no stop- 
ping short of complete government 
regulation. Much of the support for a 
lanned economy comes directly from 
‘soar men themselves, business men 
trying to escape the necessary risks 
which in the past have only stirred the 
American spirit into greater energy 
and ingenuity. 

Of course it is an utter fallacy to 
teach that thrift is no longer necessary 
because of old-age pensions and relief. 
Old-age pensions will never provide 
men with much more than enough to 
live on. The man who desires really to 
enjoy himself in his old age and leave 
his family well provided for must still 
save money, as in fact many millions 
are still doing. 

The belief in hard work, which in- 
spired the immigrants to this country, 
from the Pilgrims to the Slavs, has 
been gradually dissipated until many 
look forward as an ideal to a condition 
in which they may not have to work 
at all, and certainly will not have to 
work hard. They expect the govern- 
ment to bring that condition about. 
The current economic theories encour- 
age the belief that too much work 
is being done in this world, and that the 
man who works overtime is selfishly 
opposing the interests of his fellows. 

This whole change in attitude cer- 
tainly looks toward the day when 
many of the people will be willing to 
accept the orders and directions of a 
leader. A similar degeneration led to 
the dictatorships in Germany and 
Italy. We see totalitarian states of 
people, many of whom seem to be will- 
ing to merge their intellect, their per- 


sonality, and their interests in the action 
of a single man. The pictures of vage 
crowds of Nazis following a Hitler 
remind one of the hordes of Cyrus the 
Persian, or Tamerlane the Mongol. 
Abroad this condition was brought 
about by the terrific discouragement and 
hardships caused by the World War, 
If it occurs in this country, it will be 
brought about by the gradual softening 
and degeneration of the character of our 
people and through false economic 
teachings. Very much the same con 
dition occurred in the Roman Empire 
until the Empire became so weak that 
it was overwhelmed by more virile 
races. A world of regimented peoples, 
ruled by all-powerful and ambitions 
men, can only lead to a succession of 
wars, the outcome of which will de 
pend not on right or justice, but on the 
ability, success, and power of those 
leaders. Such a series of wars today can 
easily destroy civilization and throw 
the world back to a condition like the 
Middle Ages. The very advances in 
scientific and technical knowledge 
which we think distinguishes us from 
the Romans can make the destruction 
more complete and severe, and the night 
which follows even darker. 

The tendencies I have discussed are 
only tendencies today. They are still at 
absolute variance with the fundamental 
beliefs of the majority of the people— 
at least those of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
As soon as government regulation hits 
an American's own interests he rises up 
with as much indignation as did his 
New England ancestors. In his heart 
no American believes that the govern- 
ment can spend itself into prosperity; 
no American believes that success cam 
be achieved except by the hardest kind 
of hard work. The people have not 
really accepted security as an all 
pervading ideal. Opportunity is still 
the goal of American youth and Ameti- 
can maturity as well. 

The people are baffled at the eco 
nomic breakdown which makes it im- 
possible for men to get jobs when they 
want to work. They are annoyed at 
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some of the other abuses which have 
arisen in trying to apply our system to 
a crowded industrial community, but 
they are looking for leaders who can 
solve those problems within the limit 
of American ideals. They are prepared 
to repudiate the leadership which de- 
cries individual initiative and looks 
only to the government to solve every 
problem. : 

Progress will not cease simply be- 
cause the physical frontiers of the 
country have disappeared. Human na- 
ture is the same; the same qualities of 
thrift, ingenuity, and industry which 
always have succeeded in this world are 
still the only ultimate necessity for true 
progress. The government can help; 
it can do many things to improve the 
condition of those who occupy the 
least favorable position in the struggle 
for success. It can police the economic 
bully and see that the channels of com- 
petition and opportunity are kept open; 
it can regulate traffic without restrain- 
ing the freedom of the individual to go 
finally when and where he will. 

More than anything else, a sound 
knowledge of the real facts will prevent 
a flight to false ideals. Our past 
officials, Republican or Democratic, 
have always insisted on sound govern- 
ment finance, on balancing the budget, 
on oe clear to the people that they 
never will be able to get something for 
nothing. No propaganda should mis- 
lead the people into thinking that their 
problems can be solved and their lives 
made easier by taking money away from 
other people or manipulating the cur- 
rency. 

All of us desire to proceed with great 
public improvements, with social se- 
curity, with relief and farm subsidies, 
but none of them can be effected with- 
out increased taxation and a somewhat 
reduced standard of living for all the 
people, because the tax burden falls on 
every man, poor and rich alike. May 
we find leaders who dare to face un- 
pleasant truths and who will tell the 
people what the cost of social improve- 
ment may be. May we find leaders who 


will weigh the cost of every step and 
not go so fast that the entire machine 
is wrecked. May we find leaders who 
will teach the people that the same 
principles of thrift, industry, and intel- 
ligence will produce happiness today as 
produced it in the horse-and-buggy days. 


Tue PresipENT: Just two weeks ago the 
world was snatched from the horrors of 
imminent war by an act of supreme 
statesmanship on the part of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, Neville 
Chamberlain. In a great speech com- 
mending Mr. Chamberlain, Stanley 
Baldwin said this: “It was just as 
though the finger of God had drawn a 
rainbow across the sky and had ratified 
again his covenant with the children of 
men.’ It is with a humble sense of 
God's guidance in that imperative 
emergency, affecting the entire world, 
that we have chosen this next song, 
‘‘The Omnipotence,"’ by Franz Schubert. 


The stately anthem was then sung 
with thrilling effectiveness. 


Tue Preswwent: As the people of Europe 
have been notified through their news- 
papers to listen at this particular mo- 
ment for the award of the prizes, I am 
going to repeat, with aaah apprecia- 
tion, that the National Broadcasting 
Company have opened up their radio 
coverage throughout the entire world, 
and in Europe, Asia, and Africa, in 
North and South America, and on the 
ships at sea, the people who sit before 
their radios will unite with this audi- 
ence in the Carnegie Music Hall in the 
celebration of Founder’s Day at the 
Carnegie Institute, in Pittsburgh. 

We address our first words, in cordial 
and happy greeting, in brotherhood 
and good-fellowship, to the people of 
Germany. The jury of artists appointed 
to award the prizes for the best paint- 
ings in the Carnegie Institute’s Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings this 
year comprised Sydney Lee, of England, 
a painter, etcher, and wood engraver, 
now occupying a responsible position 
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FOUNDER'S DAY GROUP, 1938 
Seated, Left to Right: Robert A. Taft, Samuel Harden Church. 


Standing: Augustus K. Oliver, John G. Frazer, Rev. H. Boyd Edwards, D.D., 
Howard N. Eavenson, John F. Casey. 


in the Royal Academy; Orhon Friesz, of 
France, whose work as a painter gives 


his judgment high authority; and 
Charles Hopkinson and John Carroll, 
two American artists who stand at the 
top of their profession. After a thorough 
study of the collection of 365 paintings 
assembled here from eleven countries 
by Homer Saint-Gaudens, this jury has 
awarded the prizes as follows: 

First Prize of $1,000 to Karl Hofer, of 
Berlin, Germany, for his painting ‘“The 
Wind."’ If the spirit of Andrew Carnegie 
ranges through these beautiful halls to- 
night, as we would love to think that 
it does, he will cherish a new felicity in 
beholding that, in the operations of his 
philanthropy at Pittsburgh, an inter- 
national jury so composed could make 
an award of merit where merit is due, 
regardless of the war clouds which were 
threatening the peace of the world at 
the very moment when this choice was 
made. The Englishman and the French- 
man on that jury were working under 
a gtave apprehension, expressed by 
them in words, lest their voyage home 


might be imperilled by the operations 
of the submarines which were even 
then thought to be plying beneath the 
waves. And yet the integrity of art is 
so inflexible that impending war, with 
its threat of destruction and death, 
could not restrain these artists from 
other nations, who recognized a master- 
piece in Mr. Hofer’s picture, from giving 
it first rank against the keencompetition 
of the world’s best painters. Karl 
Hofer was himself a member of our 
international art jury in 1927, and he, 
too, keeps his generous mind awake to 
the universality of art over national 
prejudice. Through his work and his 
professorship of painting at the Berlin 
Academy, Mr. Hofer has exerted a great 
influence on the whole field of German 
art; and here he is tonight winning 
with our acclaim the first prize at the 
Pittsburgh celebration. Andrew Car- 
negie brought this International Exhi- 
bition into existence more than forty 
years ago with the idea of promoting 
understanding, peace, and goodwill 
among the nations; and with our hearts 
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bursting with that sentiment, I am 
going to express the hope of all the 
millions of men and women in all lands 
who constitute our audience tonight 
that the people of Germany will be of 
one mind with us that the only strife 
that may exist between nations in the 
future shall be confined to an honest 
rivalry in the promotion of a peaceful 
civilization throughout the world... 

The Second Prize of $600 goes to 
Maurice de Vlaminck, French, for his 
painting entitled ‘Winter,’ so full of 
mood that it makes us feel the biting 
tooth of the season. 

The Third Prize, $500, goes to Arnold 
Blanch, of Woodstock, New York, for 
his painting, ‘‘People,’’ in which the 
painter has chosen to show the poverty 
of some of the people who inhabit this 
still opulent land. 

The four Honorable Mentions were 
awarded as follows: The First, carrying 
$400, to Albert Marquet, French, for 
“Le Pont Neuf’’; the Second, carrying 
$300, to Maurice Utrillo, French, for 
“Consulat d’Auvergne, rue Norvins’’; 
the Third, with the sum of $200, to 
Rockwell Kent, American, for ‘‘Storm 
Clouds, Greenland’’; and the Fourth, 


with $100, to Edmond Ceria, French, . 


for ‘‘Game.”’ 

And the $300 prize so graciously 
awarded each year by the Allegheny 
County Garden Club for the best paint- 
ing of flowers or a garden goes to Roger 
Chapelain-Midi, French, for his paint- 
ing of “‘Bouquet at the Window.” 

Asking our visible audience to bear 
in mind that after the next number they 
are to proceed from here to the galleries 
in order to view the International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings, we shall all join 
the quartet in singing the American 
national anthem. 


The Star-spangled Banner was then 
sung with the whole world at attention. 
At the conclusion of the singing of the 
national anthem, the audience pro- 
ceeded to the art galleries for the in- 
auguration of the International Exhi- 
bition of Paintings. 


PITTSBURGH PAINTERS IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


Bs Pittsburgh artists are repre- 
sented in the 1938 Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings: 
Clarence Carter with ‘‘Little Women,”’ 
Virginia Cuthbert, with ‘‘Schellham- 
mer Family Reunion,’’ Johanna K. W. 
Hailman with ‘‘Commander R. Langton- 
Jones, D.S.O., Royal Navy,’’ Alexan- 
der J. Kostellow with ‘‘On the Lawn,”’ 
Malcolm Parcell with ‘‘Mr. Charles M. 
Thorp,’’ Samuel Rosenberg with ‘Fruit 
and Logan Street,’’ William H. Singer 
Jr. with ‘‘Morning Shadow,’’ and 
Everett Warner with ‘Snow and Steam.”’ 

In addition to these Pittsburghers, 
there are several other artists in the 
show who have lived in Pittsburgh for 
a time. They are Leopold Seyffert, 
Charles Rosen, and Henry Lee McFee. 
Mr. Seyffert lived here for many years 
and received part of his art education at 
the Stevenson Art School in Pittsburgh. 
He has also visited the city for long 
periods, and has painted portraits of a 
great many Pittsburghers, among them 
William J. Holland, whose portrait is 
now in the permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute. 

Charles Rosen was born in Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, and Henry 
Lee McFee, although he was born in 
St. Louis, lived in Pittsburgh for a time, 
studying also at the Stevenson School. 
Mr. Rosen received an honorable men- 
tion in the Carnegie International of 
1914, and Mr. McFee an honorable men- 
tion in the 1923 show and first honorable 
mention as well as the Allegheny 
County Garden Club prize in the 1930 


Exhibition. J. O'C. Jr. 


MEDIOCRITY CANNOT LEAD 


The ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ means that the 
exceptional plants, animals, or men which have 
the needed “‘variations’’ from the common stan- 
dard, are the fructifying forces which leaven the 
whole. Among these are the great teachers and 
law-givers, the poets and statesmen, physicians 
and historians, the inventors and discoverers, who 
lead the mass of more uniform pattern onward and 


upward. —ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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PUTTING A SOUL IN EDUCATION 


Dr. Hotchkiss Becomes Maurice Falk Professor of Social Relations 
at Carnegie Tech 


1r~tarRD E. Hortcuxiss, former 
president of the Armour Institute 

of Technology and an expert in indus- 
trial management, has been appointed 
Maurice Falk Professor of Social Rela- 
tions at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Assuming his duties immedi- 
ately, Dr. Hotch- 
kiss is organizing 
the new program 
of social studies for 
engineering students 
at Carnegie Tech, 
thus inaugurating 
an educational pro- 
ject that has been 
planned by President 
Doherty for several 
years and is made 
possible by a grant 
of $300,000 to the 
Tech endowment by 
the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Founda- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 
This gift was an- 
nounced in Decem- 
ber, 1937, and was 
described in the 
CarRNEGIE MaGa- 
zinE for that month. 
President Doher- 
ty has secured in 
Dr. Hotchkiss, as 
organizer of this unique program at 
Carnegie, one of America’s outstanding 
educators. The Falk Professor has had a 
constructive career both as an educator 
and in public affairs, having served 
several leading universities as adminis- 
trator and teacher, and having been 
adviser and organizer for numerous 
governmental and industrial projects. 
The program of social studies which 
Dr. Hotchkiss will organize at Carnegie 
Tech this fall will be in keeping with 


WILLARD E. 


the objectives of the Falk Foundation 
in solving problems of economic and 
social relationships. It will have as its 
objective the development in the youn 

engineer of a social consciousness an 

social responsibility. To attain this 
end there will be set up a program of 
related social and 
cultural studies in 
the College of Engi- 
neering to run 
throughout the 
four-year college 
period of attend- 
ance. These courses 
will consume _per- 
haps one fourth of 
the student’s total 
educational time, 
the remainder being 
devoted to the usual 
engineering and sci- 
entific subjects. 

Through this 
program President 
Doherty hopes to 
bring about in the 
mind of the student 
a Clear historical 
understanding of 
the parallel growths 
of science and engi- 
neering on one 
hand, and, on the 
other, social customs, relations, and 
institutions—in other words, a social 
consciousness and historical perspective 
of social evolution, especially since the 
invention of the machine. 

While these are the broad objectives 
of the program, it will necessarily take 
some time to get such a plan fully in 
operation. So, at the inception of the 
plan, a small group of students will be 
selected to study under Dr. Hotchkiss. 
The course will consist principally of 


HOTCHKISS 
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extensive reading in relation to selected 
problems under professorial guidance, 
with reports and critical discussions 
at seminars. 

President Doherty, many times in his 
writings and addresses, has empha- 
sized the point of view that the engi- 
neer must be trained not only as a 
technician, but, what is more important, 
must also be given a background that 
will make it possible for him to under- 
stand the social implications of the 
work which he does. He feels that the 
engineer has not assumed sufficient re- 
sponsibility in our economic life, that 
his attitude has been too limited, that 
he has given too little thought to the 
social consequences of the technological 
civilization which he has been instru- 
mental in creating. In the development 
of this line of educational training at 
Carnegie Tech, President Doherty ap- 
proached the Falk Foundation for 
financial assistance in providing an - 
propriate program. J. Steele Gow, di- 
rector of the Foundation, immediately 
recognized the possibilities of the plan 
and secured the hearty endorsement of 
the Foundation trustees, who made a 
gift of $300,000 to the endowment of 
the institution. 

In addition to this program of under- 

aduate studies there will be estab- 
ished by the Falk Professor a second 
educational project which will provide 
for a continuing, long-range research 
study of the ever changing social rela- 
tionships in industrial and business life. 
In the development of this program, 
industrial, civic, and professional leaders 
of Pittsburgh will be brought into con- 
sultation. Organization of this research 
em will be begun after the under- 
graduate project is successfully started. 

Dr. Hotchkiss, because of his wide 
experience in education and industry, is 
well qualified to organize the new pro- 
gram of social saa Following his 
greeation from Cornell University, 
trom which he received the Ph.B., 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees, he joined the 
faculty of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. After one year there he ac- 


cepted, in 1905, an appointment to 
Northwestern University. In 1908 he 
was selected to head the department of 
economics, and the same year he organ- 
ized the School of Business at North- 
western. He served as dean of this 
division until he left the University 
in 1917 to enter government service. 

At the close of hostilities Dr. Hotch- 
kiss entered the industrial field, con- 
tinuing his activity in public affairs, and 
organizing the Stanford Conference on 
objectives and trends in business educa- 
tion and the California Economic Re- 
search Council, of which he was chair- 
man from 1926 to 1929. During a leave 
of absence from Stanford he was visit- 
ing professor of management at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1930 he was appointed a member 
of President Hoover's Committee for 
Employment, serving as regional di- 
rector for the Far West, and he also 
served as consultant for the experi- 
mental free employment office for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1931-32. 

The board of trustees of Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology in Chicago selected 
him as president of that institution in 
1933. During his four years there he 
accomplished an educational and fi- 
nancial reorganization of the institu- 
tion, and promoted a research founda- 
tion. Having accomplished the objec- 
tives for which the Armour trustees had 
secured him, he resigned the presidency 
in 1937. 

During his presidency at Armour and 
since his resignation, Dr. Hotchkiss has 
devoted considerable time to nonaca- 
demic activities. Recently he has been 
in Washington, D. C., directing a study 
of mechanization in bituminous coal 
mining, a National Research Project. 

With this ripe and sympathetic ex- 
perience in the human side of education, 
it is a foregone conclusion that Dr. 
Hotchkiss will develop in his students 
that love of humanity and of justice 
that inspired Maurice Falk to devote 
this magnificent gift to the uses of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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w last month's Garden of Gold ac- 
knowledgment was made of an 
anonymous gift of $6,000 represented by 
a stock certificate having that value in 
the market on the day it was received. 
Under the arrangement whereby the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York will, 
in 1946, pay to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology two dollars for every one 
subscribed by our friends, up to 
$4,000,000 on our part, and involving 
$8,000,000 on their part, this $6,000 
ift was immediately worth $18,000. A 
_ days later, by the action of the 
Finance Committee, the certificate was 
sold, with an additional gain of $981.61, 
the profit itself bringing a value of 
$2,944.83. This is a glowing illustra- 
tion of how money multiplies itself 
when planted in the Garden of Gold for 
the Carnegie Tech Endowment Fund. 
In like manner, a similar gift of a 
certificate valued at $4,050, so kindly 
presented by Colonel Withers, was ac- 
knowledged in the May Magazine; but 
when the Finance Committee quite re- 
cently directed it to be sold, it brought 
a new profit of $2,732.11, making Mr. 
Withers’ original gift worth $6,782.11, 
with a 1946 value of $20,346.33. What 
else but a Garden of Gold could it be? 
It seems that an idea is no sooner 
planted in this Garden than it takes root 
with other givers so fast that before 
long we have a flourishing plant to 
multiply by three. Just so is the Chemis- 
try Fund growing. It was begun a short 
time ago by in of the Chemistry 
Department who started the gift with 
the idea of building up a ‘‘Chemistry 
Department Research Fund”’ from which 
equipment for chemistry research might 
be purchased. Last month we acknow]- 
edged in this department two gifts of 
$100 each, and now we have two more 
amounts to add to it, one contribution 
of $35 and one for $10. 
The children of Tech, both present 


and former students, are constant con- 
tributors to the 1946 Endowment Fund. 
The Treasurer of the Evening Student 
Council has sent a check for $359.32, 
which represents a contribution from 
the Council to the Endowment for the 
Students’ Activities Building project; 
When the payment is made by the Car- 
negie Corporation this amount will be 
worth $1,077.96. 

And the Alumni Fund, growing by 
leaps and bounds, sends in $441, which 
has been given to the Alumni Federation 
by the following loyal alumni con- 
tributors: Alfred M. Anisman, Margaret 
E. Areford, Louis T. Barry, Elizabeth 
E. Bitzer, James Bradlaw, Mary Craig- 
head Brinton, Margaret Brown, Thomas 
P. Brown, Marion F. Burns, W. C. 
Burns, William F. Carenbauer, Francis 
O'Connor Church, Albert C. Dalzell, 
William W. Dickie, Michael Dufinecz 
Jr., Gordon Durr, Esther Topp Ed- 
monds, R. W. Emerson, Raymond A. 
Fisher, Harold T. Gammon, Margaret 
Kunkle Gilliland, Roy A. Gilliland, 
Ray B. Keller, Ruth I. Kennedy, Luther 
Lashmit, Christine Leighou, Samuel S. 
Levin, William W. Macalpine, Dorothy 
Turkle McFadden, William A. Milliron, 
Martin S. Moss, Warren D. Nupp, 
W. H. Oakley, Edgar F. Obert, Alfred 
H. Parthum, Tressa H. Petrick, Frances 
V. Rayburn, Eleanor A. Reich, Dorothy 
D. Savage, Carl Wingerson, Helen V. 
Winland, Alice M. Work, and Mary M. 
Young. 

So, the sum of $4,559.04 acknowl- 
edged above, when added to our total 
of $2,764,601.24, the grand total listed 
in the October CarNgEGIE MaGazine, 
brings the total amounts reported since 
the inception of the Magazine in April, 
1927, to the following: for Carnegie 
Tech, $1,510,081.79; for the Carnegie 
Institute, $1,237,255.99; and for the 
Carnegie Library, $21,822.50, or a grand 
total of $2,769,160.28. 
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RENAISSANCE PRINTS 


By VirGciniA Lewis 


Instructor and Assistant in Charge of Exhibitions, Department of 
Fine Arts, University of Pittsburgh 


An exhibition of 
one hundred 
prints from M. 
Knoedler and 
Company is be- 
ing shown on the 
Balcony of Sculp- 
ture Hall until 
December 4. That 
it is rather com- 
pletely represen- 
tative of this art 
during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries may be 
realized in considering the various media 
practiced, the subject matter, the kinds 
of prints, and the important masters en- 
gaged in their making. Outstanding is 
the splendid collection of the so-called 
lesser masters and the work of Martin 
Schongauer and Lucas van Leyden. We 
note, to be sure, the absence of Albrecht 
Diirer, the greatest of all the engravers, 
but is there not a certain pleasure in 
observing the excellent work of some 
of his contemporaries, well worthy of 
our undivided attention, without the 
overwhelming greatness of the master 
to prejudice our views by immediate 
comparison? 

Engravers in this early period for the 
most part, particularly in Germany, 
were goldsmiths, and many of their 
prints reflected this craft, for instance, 
ornament prints used as designs for dag- 
gers, beakers, candlesticks, and other 
objects. Excellent impressions of this 
kind of print are shown in this exhibi- 
tion by such people as Le Blond, Alde- 
grever—who excelled in it, although we 
see here two very good portraits by 
him—and Virgil Solis. Moreover, the 
patron saint of the goldsmith, St. 
Eligius, working in his goldsmith’s 
shop, was a eliieee portrayed many 


times. He is shown here in a small 
print by Jean Gourmont, who is, per- 
haps, the best representative of the 
Little Masters in France. 

In looking at these prints, it is well 
to remember that the age in which they 
were produced was one still largely 
dominated by the religious thought of 
the Middle Ages. Owing to the fact 
that they could be so easily multiplied, 
prints served a definite purpose in this 
scheme: they were made for a mass of 
illiterate people for whom ideas were 
best expressed by pictures. In Germany 
especially, pictures of saints and re- 
ligious scenes of all kinds were more im- 
portant than artistic creations. Later, of 
course, and particularly in Italy, prints 
as creative works of art took precedence 
over those having a didactic value. 

Let us begin then with an inspection 
of the prints themselves. Martin Schon- 
gauer was the first German engraver to 
have advanced from the character of a 
goldsmith to that of a painter-engraver. 
He is well represented in this exhibition 
with good examples of his work from 
both his early and mature periods. The 
early ‘Christ Before Pilate’’ and ‘‘Christ 
Shown to the People’ are essentially 
Gothic in the elongated figures and in 
the character of the drapery. In his 
attention to ornamental detail he is still 
the goldsmith. A finer print of the same 
period is the ‘Christ Carrying His 
Cross,’’ one of his largest and most 
ambitious plates. One senses his prog- 
ress in gaining power through simpli- 
fication in the two delightful and charm- 
ing prints here of *‘St. John’’ and ‘‘St. 
Stephen,’’ and also in the “‘Christ and 
the Virgin Enthroned.’’ In the latter, 
the architecture is simple, serving only 
as a frame, and the characters have a 
noble beauty that has far outgrown the 
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DANCE OF THE MAGDALEN 
By Lucas Van Leypgn (1494-1533) 


provincial Gothic types seen in his 
earlier work. There is a decreased angu- 
larity of drapery and a freedom from 
overcrowding. He has the painter's 
point of view in the plastic roundness of 
his figures and in his handling of light 
and shade. His drawing is delicate, 
sensitive, and nervous, and throughout 
there is an all-pervading sense of grace 
and refinement. He is without question 
the most important German line en- 
graver before Diirer and it is a pleasure 
to see such fine impressions of some of 
his important plates. 

Another engraver of interest, a little 
later than Schongauer, is Israhel van 
Meckenem. He worked in Lower Ger- 
many, and came under the influence of 
the Netherlands. He, also, was a gold- 
smith practicing the craft extensively at 
the same time he was producing prints. 
In the brilliant impression of ‘St. Mar- 
garet,’’ where the graceful figure is well 
placed in the space, there is a universal 
beauty he usually does not attain. His 
religious prints somewhat lack artistic 
feeling, and, in the ‘‘Christ Presented to 
the People’’ and the “‘St. Luke Painting 
a Portrait of the Virgin,’’ his types are 
provincial and of little beauty. We must, 
however, in spite of his shortcomings, 


reckon him as one of 
the first graphic 
artists of the late fif- 
teenth century. 

Ludwig Krug, one 
of the lesser-known 
engravers, is repre- 
sented by the ce 
and beautiful im- 
pression of ‘‘Sr. 
John on the Island 
of Patmos.’’ The 
delicate drawing 
here is completely 
liberated from that 
of the Gothic se- 
verity of the earlier 
engravers. The archi- 
tectural background 
recalls Diirer and 
there is extreme 
grace in the curved 
parallel lines of the tree trunks. His 
engravings are rare and scarcely to be 
found at all in good impressions. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, 
the Master M. Z.—the name by which 
he is best known today—was working, 
not as a goldsmith, but as a painter. 
One of his largest works is shown here, 
the ‘““Tournament,’’ dated 1500 at 
Munich. He possesses special charm, 
however, as an engraver of genre— 
better seen here in the ‘Lovers Seated 
in a Landscape.’’ Care and thought have 
been put on the landscape. His humor- 
ous ‘Aristotle and Phylis’’ and ‘‘Solo- 
mon Worshiping Idols’’ are worthy of 
mention. These prints illustrate a sub- 
ject, the folly of men in subservience to 
women, which was much enjoyed by 
northern artists in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

In his treatment of landscape, the 
Master M. Z. anticipates the Regens- 
burg school of etching begun by Alt- 
dade: Lautensack and Herschvogel 
are two important exponents of this 
group whose work is represented here. 
Perhaps Lautensack’s ‘“‘David and Go- 
liath’’ on two plates would be more im- 
pressive mounted as one print. 

In turning to the work showing the 
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influence of Diirer, as in the Little 
Masters, we find, also, the Italian in- 
fuence. This has added a feeling for 
an ideal beauty to an absorbing interest 
in technical problems, a quality mani- 
fested in the brilliant impression of the 
“Coat of Arms with an Eagle’’ by Hans 
Sebald Beham. Beham’s technique in 
etching is demonstrated also in the 
beautiful and extremely rare impression 
of “The Standard-Bearer.’’ Barthel 
Beham, his brother, shows an even 

ater depth of expression in his 
“Ferdinand I, Emperor,’’ one of the 
finest engraved portraits of its century. 

Lucas van Leyden, representing the 
Netherlands in this exhibition, al- 
though dominated by the influence of 
Diirer and Marcantonio, nevertheless 
did not lack originality. He began 
engraving at an early age, having 
hadamastery of the 
art apparently at 
fourteen. The early 
“David Playing 
Before Saul,” shown 
here in an excellent 
impression, illus- 
trates his power of 
interpreting vary- 
ing human emo- 
tions. It has a 
beauty of cameo- 
like surfaces and a 
skilful suggestion 
of textures, as in 
the rendering of 
Saul’s furs. Ley- 
den’s deficiency in 
representing the 
human form does 
not seem to detract 
from his greatness 
aS am artist, but 
has, on the con- 
trary, a certain 
charm. In the 
beautiful silver- 
grey impression of 
the “Dance of the 
Magdalen,’’ one 
sees the culmina- 
tion of his power 


APOLLO—-TAROCCHI CARD 
Anonymous (circa 1467) 


in composition. Iconographically, it is 
interesting for it depicts the Magdalene 
of one of the thirteenth- or fourteenth- 
century Provencal legends in which 
Mary, shown with the anticipative 
halo, led by a youth, is about to dance. 
In the background she is seen leading 
the hunt. 

The woodcuts shown, with the ex- 
ception of the Netherlands blockbook 
of the Apocalypse, are all of the six- 
teenth century. Those of Lucas Cranach 
are perhaps the most important. While 
he lacks the profundity of Diirer in his 
religious and allegorical subjects, never- 
theless one is fascinated, as in ‘“The 
Boar Hunt’’ and the ‘‘St. Christopher,”’ 
by the thoroughly native quality of this 
peculiarly German artist. It is not with- 
out interest that one’views the wood- 
cuts of Schaufelein and Springingklee, 
who reflect, Spring- 
ingklee especially 
in his print of ‘‘St. 
George with Ban- 
ner,’’ the extrava- 
gance of Maximi- 
lian in the over- 
elaborate treatment 
of the architecture 
and in the sumptu- 
ously embroidered 
brocaded robe. A 
woodcutter entirely 
apart from his con- 
temporaries in so- 
briety and restraint 
was Hans Holbein. 
Two excellent 
prints of his famous 
set of the ‘‘Dance of 
Death’’ are shown 
here. In them one 
sees his precision of 
cutting, his ap- 
propriateness of de- 
sign in so small a 
space, and his 
mastery of signifi- 
cant detail. 

Probably the 
earliest Italian print 
in this exhibition 
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is that of the Dante illustration. This 
is one of the first examples of the use of 
the medium of engraving for book il- 
lustration and is almost the last of the 
prints in the Fine Manner. In early 
Florentine engraving in the fifteenth 
century there were two distinct styles of 
engraving, the Fine and the Broad. The 
former is characterized by fine lines laid 
closely together with considerable use 
of irregular crosshatching, the result 
being an imitation of the tone of a wash 
drawing; the Broad consists of simple 
broad lines of parallel shading after the 
manner of a pen drawing. 

The famous so-called Tarocchi cards 
of Mantegna, of which the ‘‘Apollo’’ of 
the E series is represented in this exhi- 
bition, offer a splendid example of the 
technique of the goldsmith rapidly ap- 
proaching the linear structure of pen 
drawing. As is well known, these cards 
formed an instructive game for the 
young. They consisted of fifty cards in 
five suits whose subjects are the ranks 
and conditions of men, Apollo and the 
Muses, the arts and sciences, the genii 
and the virtues, and the planets and the 
spheres. It is of course also known that 
this series is not by Mantegna but is 
probably the work of an unknown mas- 
ter of Ferrara working in the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 

The prints of Mantegna are magnifi- 
cent and impressive. One needs only to 
look at the ‘“‘Entombment’’ here to 
realize this, although it is neither a clear 
nor sharp impression. This is also true 
of the ‘‘Bacchanalian Group with 
Silenus.’’ In fact a better impression of 
this same subject is the print shown 
here by Zoan Andrea, an artist of the 
school of Mantegna. A peculiarity of 
Mantegna’s technique is his use of open 
diagonally rossllés lises of shading with 
a light oblique return stroke between 
them. 

Several followers of Mantegna—Gio- 
vanni Antonio da Brescia, Girolamo 
Mocetto, and Nicoletto da Modena— 
are represented. ‘‘The Calumny of 
Apelles’’ by Mocetto gives a delightful 
insight into the classical thought of the 
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fifteenth century in Italy. The subject 
was a popular one, having been done by 
Botticelli, and was, of course, taken 
from Lucian’s description of a lost 
painter by Apelles. 

Following these men comes a miscel- 
laneous group, among whom the Ve- 
netian Jacopo da Barbari and Giulio 
Campagnola stand out. Each of these 
men were influenced by Diirer and each 
in his way was a technical innovator. 


Jacopo da Barbari used as his signature 


the caduceus or wand of mercury, an 
excellent identifying device for the stu- 
dent. His style is so distinct, however, 
that one would have little difficulty in 
recognizing his individual treatment of 
parallel lines following the contours of 
his forms. ‘‘Judith,’’ with its long 
sinuous lines and clinging draperies, is 
an early work of great charm. 

Giulio Campagnola was the first to 
attempt engraving in tones by means of 
the short flick stroke. His work is char- 
acterized by a subtle grace and a certain 
bucolic note. In the ‘‘Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria,’ as in his famous 
“St. John the Baptist,’ are suggestions 
of Giorgione. Campagnola was skilled 
in various arts and was an earnest stu- 
dent of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

It is fitting to close with Marcantonio 
Raimondi, the third of the great trio of 
sixteenth-century engravers. With him, 
engraving, in Italy especially, became 
an art of translating and multiplying 
the designs of Raphael and other great 
painters. His prints are interpretations, 
retaining their integrity as works of art, 
rather than mere Ticansieh reproduc- 
tions. The ‘‘Martyrdom of St. Felici- 
tas’’ in the exhibition is a typical ex- 
ample of his work. 

This summary gives but a suggestion 
of the exhibition. A visit to the Balcony 
will demonstrate how appropriately 
the uniform frames add to the gallery 
a fine restraint, suited likewise to the 
interest of the prints as works of art. 


ART AND THE ARTIST 
Art is rare, every man who calls himself an 
artist is not to be accepted. 
—Exizasets Rosins PENNELL 
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DEATH OF WILSON 


11soN SHAw ARBUTHNOT, whose 

death occurred on November 1, 
1938, was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Carnegie Institute and 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for twenty years. Born in Pittsburgh 
June 28, 1865, he was educated in the 
schools here, and was graduated from 
Princeton in 1887. Succeeding his father 
in the direction of 
a large business 
enterprise, he still 
found time to take 
a leading part in 
civic and cultural 
affairs until, when 
he passed away, he 
had for many years 
been regarded as 
one of the first 
citizens of the com- 
munity. His activi- 
ties were so Many, 
so varied, and each 
in its turn so im- 
portant, that it is 
amazing to find 
him taking a guid- 
ing part in all of 
them and neglect- 
ing nothing. When 
a planning com- 
mittee for a better 
Pittsburgh was 
formed, he was its president. When the 
West Penn Hospital was relocated and 
rebuilt, he was the chairman of its 
board. When Princeton wanted a Pitts- 
burgh man among its trustees, he was 
chosen for that place. And his large 
experience in matters of finance made it 
a matter of course that he should be 
selected as a director of the Mellon 
National Bank. In those lighter things 
which bring men together in social 
intercourse and good-fellowship he was 
always foremost, and he was thus 
chosen president of the Duquesne Club 
at a time when its reconstruction called 
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SHAW ARBUTHNOT 


for the raising of a large fund and the 
application of much hard work in the 
oversight of the task. In the Rolling 
Rock Club he was a director and a chief 
spirit in its congenial pastimes. When 
the lengthening shadow of a long de- 
pression fell upon Pittsburgh, he in- 
sisted that music should not be dropped 
from the life of our people, and as vice 
president of the 
Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra Association he 
voted to retain the 
visits from outside 
orchestras until the 
Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
was organized. 

We knew him as 
a trustee in the de- 
velopment of An- 
drew Carnegie’s 
cultural enterprises, 
especially as chair- 
man of its Fine Arts 
Committee; and in 
the work of its 
Board he was here, 
as in these other 
matters, a wise, de- 
voted, and enthusi- 
astic member, co- 
operating at all 
times with his 
associates and initiating plans with 
them, and taking part in discussions out 
of which, through the wisdom of all, 
came progress and success. 

The loss of such a man naturally be- 
comes a personal sorrow to his friends. 
In his death a rare and charming soul 
has gone out, leaving the memory of a 
happy and stimulating personality 
which will ever be an inspiration to us 
all. And the Board of Trustees, in 
making this expression of its appreci- 
ation, desires to convey to his family 
its assurance of sympathy in their 
bereavement. 
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FREDERICK WAUGH PRESENTS PAINTING 


POUNDING SURF BY FREDERICK J. WAUGH 


— Waves has presented his 
painting ‘‘Pounding Surf,’’ now in 
the Carnegie International, to the Car- 
negie Institute. A large canvas—sixty 
inches in width by forty-eight inches in 
height—it depicts the sea as it enters a 
rocky cove on the New England coast. 
The sea in the background is compara- 
tively calm, with the swelling waves 
moving toward the shore. The upper 
side of the cove projects into the middle 
of the canvas with a high craggy forma- 
tion, which, with the sun ellen on 
it, is almost iridescent in color. The 
near side of the cove. is represented by a 
large rock at the left. The painting is a 
characteristic Waugh seascape done in a 
wider color range than is usual in his 
ponciogs and distinguished by his bril- 
iant technique. 

Shortly after Mr. Waugh won the 


Popular Prize in 1937—the fourth year 
in succession he had received this honor 
—the Fine Arts Committee decided to 
purchase a seascape by him for the per 
manent collection of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. A letter written to the artist to 
open negotiations crossed one from him 
to Homer Saint-Gaudens, offering to 
pene a picture which he would paint 
or the Institute. Mr. Waugh’s genet- 
ous offer was accepted, and it was agreed 
that the painting selected should be his 
representation in the 1938 International. 
Mr. Waugh has thus established his 
popularity with the Pittsburgh art- 
loving community. The Carnecis 
MaGazine has, in several previous num- 
bers, published full biographical notes 
covering his artistic achievements, s0 
that he is well-known here for the high 
position he has attained. J.O'C. Jr. 
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Reviewing ‘* Merrily We Roll Along,’’ by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart 


By HaroLp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Ir the audiences 
which crowded 
the Little Thea- 
ter for the per- 
formances of 
“Merrily We Roll 
Along’’ came to 
see a play as 
cheerful as its 
title promised, 
they must have 
been disappoint- 
ed; for George 
Kaufman's and Moss Hart's bitter tale 
of a young man who followed after 
false gods and came to a bad end—even 
if it does not qualify as tragedy—is far 
from being a pleasant comedy. 

First produced in 1934, it is, I think, 
the earliest of Mr. Kaufman's plays with 
a serious import. In it we follow for 
eighteen years the careers of two young 
idealists—from the time they leave col- 
lege. Jonathan Crale wants to be a 
painter—he is quite sure what sort of 
painter—and lets nothing interfere be- 
tween him and his objective. Richard 
Niles, greatly gifted as a writer, comes 
back from the War full of noble plans 
for the betterment of the world, and 
marries a silly little girl who, he thinks, 
understands his ideals. He spends years 
of grinding poverty among unsympa- 
thetic people, but finally has a play 
accepted by a popular actress, Althea 
Royce. Althea, however, is more in- 
terested in the man than in the play- 
wright, and Helen, his wife, divorces 
him with much scandal and publicity. 
Richard leaves America on the yacht of 
one of his newly acquired rich friends. 
Comfort and the proximity of wealth 
do what poverty and unhappiness had 


not succeeded in doing, and Richard 
compromises with his ideals and writes 
his first potboiler, a play ‘‘which takes 
place on a yacht, where everybody gets 
into everybody else’s room.’’ When he 
returns, Crale and his other friend and 
admirer, Julia Glenn, realize that they 
have lost forever the Richard they knew 
and loved. 

Richard, who has discovered a recipe 
for popular plays, now becomes richer 
and richer. Althea, whose husband has 
committed suicide, throws herself on 
his now-unwilling neck, and he ends up 
in a general atmosphere of infidelity and 
drink on his Long Island estate, longing 
for his lost youth and with the taste of 
his success turned to ashes in his mouth. 

Actually, as we see the play, Richard 
does not ‘‘end up’’ there. He begins 
there. For reasons best known to them- 
selves, Messrs. Kaufman and Hart have 
chosen to present the events of Richard's 
career backwards. The first scene shows 
us Richard successful and unhappy, the 
last the idealistic young man making 
his valedictory to his fellow students. 

Material which covers so much ground 
seems better adapted to the technique of 
the novel than to that of the drama. 
There is scarcely time enough in the two 
and a half hours which the dramatist 
has at his disposal to show us, with any 
degree of conviction, why the characters 
develop as they do. In this case, too, 
the authors have undertaken to show us 
not only Richard’s metamorphosis, but 
also that of his friend Julia Glenn, as 
well as the stability of Jonathan. Then, 
as if there were not little enough time to 
concentrate on the three principal 
figures, there are numerous episodic per- 
sonages that often have little to do with 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG''—STUDENT PLAYERS 


the development of the main characters, 
and several scenes to show us how quaint 
we all were in 1927 and 1922, when we 
did not believe in the future of radio or 
cellophane. It is rank ingratitude to 
quarrel with Mr. Kaufman for the in- 
troduction of these episodic characters. 
No playwright has a happier touch with 
them, and, for sheer entertainment, 
““Merrily We Roll Along’’ would be 
much poorer without Mrs. Riley, the 
old actress who could introduce *“The 
Holy City’’ into a vaudeville act and 
get away with it; or Sam Frankl, the 
musical genius whose favorite composer 
is Sam Frankl; or George Niles, or Mrs. 
Murney, or the crooning waiter and the 
head waiter of the Coq d'Or. But they 
all take up space, and, if the authors’ 
main object was to show us the decline 
and fall of Richard Niles and Julia Glenn, 
we should know more about them. 
Chester Wallace, who directed ‘‘Mer- 
rily We Roll Along,’’ had set himself a 
terrific task. The play contains no less 
than fifty-eight speaking parts and nine 
changes of scene. In casting a produc- 
tion of this kind on. the professional 
stage, I imagine the author must de- 
pend to a large extent on type-casting, 
and leave a good deal of the character- 
ization to the individual actors—at 
least in the minor parts. In the present 
production the director had to use what 


OTTO AUSTIN 


material was available, and I should 
think that every student in the Depart- 
ment of Drama must have been used, 
and some of them more than once. Yet 
the performance ran smoothly and the 
pace never flagged. If | were Mr. Walter 
Winchell, Mr. Wallace should have a 
whole bouguet of orchids! 

The individual performances were, for 
the most part, satisfactory. The second 
Richard Niles—I use ‘‘first’’ and 
‘‘second’’ as the names of the perform- 
ers appeared on the program, that is, 
alphabetically—gave a good, well 
rounded performance. He managed to 
suggest maturity in the earlier scenes 
more successfully than the second 
Richard, though the latter came into 
his own in the later scenes, and his vale- 
dictory in the last scene—with its 
youthfully pompous phrasing—was sin- 
cere and moving. The-second Julia was 
excellent in her earlier scenes and showed 
a very sure sense of comedy—rather 
heartbreaking comedy. I liked the first 
Julia better as a girl. That neither of 
them suggested the possibility of the 
younger and the older Julia being the 
same person was less their fault than 
that of the authors. Jonathan Crale—l 
saw only Number 1—was played with 
a quality of warm friendliness that was 
very attractive. The Althea was played 
with considerable force, though on a 
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roo steadily exasperated note. She made 
the lady—quite rightly—just as dis- 
agreeable as the authors intended her. 

The remaining characters are defi- 
nitely minor ones, and appear in only 
one or two of the nine scenes. We hada 
sharp, shrewish Helen and a weakly 
complaining one; both were effective. 
There was a delightfully entertaining 
sketch of a flabby lady feeling the heat 
in Mrs. Murney. The first Harry Nixon— 
Althea’s husband—played his one scene 
with the sure touch of an experienced 
actor, and both Mrs. Rileys attacked 
that redoubtable old lady with courage. 


The first scene in Niles’ Long Island 
house was unconvincing both in its 
setting and the behavior of the fashion- 
able guests. It really is about time that 
Long Islanders protested at the use on 
the New York stage of the name of their 
charming island as a synonym for Baby- 
lon and Sodom and Gomorrah combined. 

Mr. Weninger’s settings, with the ex- 
ception of the first scene, which seemed 
unnecessarily gloomy, were ingeniously 
suggestive of their periods, as were Miss 
Schrader’s costumes. The short skirts 
of 1927, as usual, caused much hilarity 
on the part of the audience. 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY MUSIC ROOM 


By Victor C. SHowERs 
Assistant, Reference Department, Carnegie Library 


THE opening, a 

short time ago, 

of a special music 

room adjoining 

the Reference De- 

partment in the 

Carnegie Library 

may be viewed as 

a recognition of 

the tremendous 

increase of in- 

terest in music 

, that has de- 

veloped in Pittsburgh during recent 

years. It is also the beginning of a 

systematic effort to build up the Li- 
brary’s collection in this field. 

At present the collection consists of 
around eighty-five hundred volumes. 
Five even of these are books com- 
prising general histories of music, the 
development of instrumental and 
nationality music, the evolution of 
church music, instruction on technique, 
and the philosophy and appreciation of 
the art of sound. The remaining thirty- 
five hundred are instrumental and vocal 
scores. 

Much of this collection has been 


added to the Library by gifts. There 
have, of course, been purchases as well, 
but heretofore there has been no planned 
policy of acquisition under expert di- 
rection. This is not due to any lack of 
interest on the part of the Library, but 
rather because it would have been 
obviously wasteful to buy books that 
the Library was prepared neither to 
select nor to make available advantage- 
ously. A certain expansion in facilities 
was required to meet these needs, and 
before undertaking this expansion as- 
surance was desired that the growing 
demand for scores and a music reference 
service was not ephemeral. 

It is now quite clear that the demand 
is here to stay. The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been reborn and is 
rapidly taking its place among the 
finest orchestras in the country. A 
music-appreciation course has been 
added to the curriculum of Carnegie 
Tech and other local schools through 
co-operation with the Symphony So- 
ciety. The Tuesday Musical Club and 
the Musicians Club continue to be ex- 
tremely active. And the local chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists—of 
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which Marshall Bidwell, Organist and 
Director of Music of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute is the present Dean—is now the 
second largest in the United States. 

Faced, then, with a growing demand 
for better musical service, the Library 
opened a music room, with Irene Mil- 
len—qualified both as a musician and 
librarian—in charge. Miss Millen 
studied piano and theory under Selmar 
Janson, head of the piano —— of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and J. Fred Lissfelt, well-known Pitts- 
burgh teacher and critic. She has also 
had twelve years’ experience in library 
work as assistant at the South Side 
Branch of the Carnegie Library. 

It is a curious fact, known only to a 
few persons, that the Carnegie music 
collection antedates the Library itself. 
It was started in 1891 by the purchase of 
the library of Karl Merz, a former dean 
of the music school of Wooster College. 
Charles W. Scovel, prominent Pitts- 
burgh attorney and music critic of the 
old ‘“‘Dispatch,’’ suggested this pur- 
chase om solicited the subscriptions 
that made it possible. More than $1,500 
was raised, and the Merz library was 
bought and stored in the Thaw mansion 
on Fifth—now Stanwix—Street until 
the Carnegie Library was ready to re- 
ceive it. So it was that when the 
original printed catalogue of the Li- 
brary was made ready for the opening 
day in November of 1895, out of a total 
of nine thousand books, it listed some 
two thousand volumes and pamphlets 
of music. 

It is impossible in this brief space to 
sketch adequately the history of the 
music collection, but it may be of in- 
terest to mention a few of the outstand- 
ing gifts that have been made so gener- 
ously through the ensuing years. 

Frederick Archer, the first Organist 
and Director of Music of the Carnegie 
Institute and the first conductor of the 
old Pittsburgh Orchestra, left his col- 
lection to the Library in the early 1900s. 
Charles C. Mellor, organist and music 
dealer, gave many books while he lived, 
and the remainder of his valuable li- 
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brary was presented to the Carnegie Lj. 
brary after his death. 

In Mr. Mellor's gift was a scrapbook 
of clippings, programs, anecdotes, and 
advertisements kept by William Evens 
from 1811 to 1853. Mr. Evens was 
organizer and leader of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Society, the first local organj- 
zation of its kind, and his scrapbook is 
the only known record of the early 
musical history of this city. Mr. Mellor 
also gave his own scrapbook and this, 
together with that of the composer, 
Adolph M. Foerster, which was also 
given by its owner, supplements Mr. 
Evens’ record for the period from 1850 
to 1900. 

In 1922 Charles A. and Henry £. 
Seibert presented to the Library 332 
handsomely bound volumes collected by 
their uncle Alphonse Zinsmeister, who 
was also a music dealer. In 1933 the 
singer, Mrs. J. Sharp McDonald, willed 
to Carnegie her library, comprising 118 
bound and hundreds of unbound scores 
and pamphlets. The same year Mrs. 
Beveridge Webster, mother of the tal- 
ented young Pittsburgh pianist, madea 
gift of 85 bound and 385 unbound scores. 
And, in 1936, the organist, Harry G, 
Archer, presented a rare set of the works 
of Palestrina in thirty-three volumes. 

Furthermore, a number of the most | 
prominent music lovers in Pittsburgh 
have recently taken an important step 
toward increasing facilities at the Car- 
negie Library. They have united to 
raise a fund of $10,000 with which to 
purchase the music library of the late 
Charles N. Boyd, with the intention not 
only to present Dr. Boyd's collection to 
the Carnegie Library, but also to pro- 
vide an endowment to buy additional 
books and monographs. 

Dr. Boyd was treasurer and director of 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute until 
his death last year. By far the most 
valuable part of his library is a collection 
of one hundred voluminous scrapbooks 
furnishing a nearly-complete record of 
western Pennsylvania musical history 
from 1887 to the present time, minutely 
indexed for quick reference use. 
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Meanwhile, in 1912, Charles Hein- 
roth, then the Carnegie Institute organ- 
ist, had selected about a thousand vol- 
umes for purchase by the Library. 
Among these were many miniature 
scores which are designed for reading 
and study. 

The collection as it stands today 
naturally has its strong and its weak 

ints. It is well supplied with both 
olk songs and art songs: those of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Dvorak, and Wolf are particularly 
numerous. There is also a notable as- 
sortment of piano music by such cele- 
brated composers as Bach, Beethoven, 
and Chopin. Indeed, the Library's 
piano scores are representative of every 
period, ranging from Adrian Willaert in 
the sixteenth century to Paul Hinde- 
mith in the twentieth. Music for other 
instruments and for combinations of 
instruments, on the other hand, is far 
less adequate, and there is almost noth- 
ing in the Library for viola or cello, or 
for the woodwinds. 

It is for this reason that the recent 


gift of Carl J. Braun Jr. was so greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Braun is treasurer of 
the Philadelphia Company, a violinist, 
and a former president of the Mendels- 


sohn Choir. His father-in-law was 
Fidelis Zitterbart, who wrote hundreds 
of compositions in every conceivable 
form and was one of the greatest—and 
most neglected—composers that Pitts- 
burgh has yet produced. Mr. Braun has 
just given twenty-four of Zitterbart’s 
chamber-music works to the Library, 
including two original manuscripts and 
a dozen or more photostats of unpub- 
lished scores. In addition, he has given 
more than two hundred other chamber- 
music works, among which are num- 
bered sonatas by Haydn, Handel, and 
Mozart; quartets by Schubert; a variety 
of compositions by Beethoven; and a 
group of modern instrumental scores. 
All these compositions will, of course, 
have to be bound and catalogued before 
they can be lent, but eventually they 
will go far toward remedying a serious 
deficiency in the collection. 


Twenty years ago a national survey 
published by the Federal government 
indicated that the music collection of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh was 
the fifteenth largest in America. The 
books mentioned in this article form the 
nucleus for a fine music library, but the 
collection is hardly large enough yet to 
bring it to the rank it should attain in 
the near future. 


VOTING ON POPULAR 
PRIZE PAINTING 


isitors to the International Exhi- 

bition are once more to have an op- 
portunity to express their preferences for 
the painting in the Exhibition that they 
feel should be awarded the annual Popu- 
lar Prize of $200. This award will be 
determined by a ballot vote during a 
two-week period preceding the final 
week of the Exhibition, that is, from 
Sunday, November 13, through Sunday, 
November 27. All the paintings in the 
International are eligible for this prize 
except those by Wi Rn Glackens and 
Georg Schrimpf, artists who have died 
during the past year. 

The purpose of the Popular Prize is to 
stimulate interest in the Exhibition, to 
encourage visitors to study the paint- 
ings, and to express their opinions ac- 
cording to their own standards of 
criticism. 

THE NEED OF THINGS 


We need today inspiration, not irritation. We 
need education, not seduction or coercion. We 
need appreciation of the good that is, not an as- 
sumption that all is evil. We need research so 
that we may know more. We need respect, not 
cynicism. We need faith, not hopelessness. We 
need stability to make homes and keep them. We 
need expansion not mere restoration of resources, 
so that more than the upper third of our popula- 
tion may have homes. We need more things, 
more widely distributed, with good manners. 

Nn D. Youne 


CHANGING SOULS 


Honor the soul, for each man’s soul changes 
according to the nature of his deeds—for better, 
for worse. 


—P.ato 
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SEEING THE INTERNATIONAL 








HAVE a letter from an intelligent 

friend who tells me that he and his 
wife have just finished a visit to the 
International; that they don’t like the 
prize selections; that they abominate 
the modern “‘abstractions’’; and that 
in his judgment the best painting in the 
collection is a very quiet landscape by a 
painter who has never won a prize. And 
then he asks, ‘‘How far am I from nor- 
mal in making these criticisms?”’ 

My reply is that he is entirely nor- 
mal; at as his letter represents the 
views of a large section of Pittsburgh 
people who find delight in attending the 
Internationals from year to year, but 
are sometimes unsure in their own con- 
clusions, I am going to discuss it here, 
while the show is on, in the manner of 
an exchange of opinions among a group 
of friends, and taking the topics of his 
letter in the order in which he sets 
them down. 

In the prize selections, let us consider 
the first prize—not in this year’s gal- 
lery, but just the first prize of any year. 
The first prize must never be taken ne- 
cessarily as the best painting in the col- 
lection. I do not think that anyone has 
ever been able to say with convincing 
authority that a certain picture is the 
best, with perhaps a few exceptions, 
when, for example, a certain painting 
has been so astonishing in its merit, so 
breath-taking in its portraiture of life, 
that all the town has bowed in recog- 
nition of the jury’s action. Even the 
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jurymen sometimes come together on an 
award after elimination and com- 
promise; so that it is possible for a 
painting to deserve the first prize and 
not be the best picture. 

Now, if it were practicable to have 
another jury of artists go through the 
collection independently of the first one, 
we should in all probability have other 
CaNvases competing in their minds for 
the prizes; and so it goes, all the way 
through the list, until the last honor- 
able mention is chosen. 

My correspondent, referring to the 
prizes, asks me frankly, “‘Do you like 
them?’’ Well, as there should never be 
any mystery about such a matter, | 
make this reply, speaking for myself 
alone and referring only to the exhibi- 
tions of past years: “‘Some of them I do 
not like; one or two of them I would 
put in a chamber of horrors; most of 
them I heartily admire; but in nearly 
all cases, if I were a jury of one, I would 
have made other selections’’—as my 
friend would do if he were the jury. I 
speak of the matter in detail because I 
want this thoughtful critic and the 
whole group of visitors who doubt 
their own opinions, to feel that they 
can mentaily reject the prize awards of 
an art jury and still stand on a firm 
ground of intelligent knowledge by 
making a preference of their own. 

In modern painting there are two 
kinds of pictures. The first is the in- 
tellectual abstraction, which my friend 
‘‘abominates’’—a sentiment which pos- 
sibly many persons share with him. 
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These studies sometimes reflect the use 
of color in new combinations, but some 
critics have suggested that they would 
have their greatest value if retained in 
the artist’s studio. This is because they 
are subjective and not objective—that 
is, they aim at the expression of an 
inner feeling that is not painted on the 
canvas. I confess that, for my part, I 
have seldom been able to discover .and 
identify this inner feeling. Yet devotees 
of abstractive painting are paying 
enormous prices for some of these radi- 
cal examples. 

But there is another form of modern 
att which, while adhering in its es- 
sentials to conservative traditions, 
breaks away in its superficial treatment; 
and the painter can go as far as he likes 
while therange of his imagination clings 
to the eternal foundations. What are 
the eternal foundations? Well, we don’t 
have the Greek paintings in our day, 
but we do have the Greek sculptures; 
and if anyone will study the Parthenon 

oup in our Hall of Sculpture, he will, 

think, find that the eternal foundations 
of art, including architecture, began in 
Greece; and that line and form, light 
and shade, depth and plane, the contrast 
of color, the composition of detail, and 
the adherence to anatomy are the im- 
perishable essentials without which 
there can be no true art. Indeed, two of 
the world’s greatest masters, Titian and 
Leonardo, held anatomy to be first in 
the appraisement of good workmanship. 
If my judgment is correct, I mean to say 
that art can be modern in its widest 
range provided that it does not violate 
the fundamental principles which have 
been established for all time by its 
creating masters. 

As to the ‘quiet landscape’ which my 
correspondent has chosen as the best 
picture, here again, while other visitors 
might not agree with him, he is clearly 
within his rights in expressing that 
Opinion. The test, I think, would be, 
is that painting based upon the eternal 
principles? 

The exhibition that Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens has assembled for this year is 


full of life, vigor, and beauty. It com- 
prises all schools of work, and shows 
that the artistic production of the year 
is noble, progressive, and stimulating. 
We can ali range through it for many 
hours and come back for more. But it 
is well to remember that an annual ex- 
hibition of paintings can never be an 
exhibition of old masters. Paintings 
come to us just as books come to us. We 
can count the great books of each year 
on our ten fingers; the rest are just books, 
each written within the rules of literary 
composition but without extraordinary 
distinction. So it must be with any 
collection of each year’s paintings. 


ARE THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
CULPABLE? 


I it could have been known that the 
people of Germany would not only 
tolerate but would participate in the 
atrocities against the Jews during these 
November days, the appeal to the people 
of that nation which appears in the 
Founder’s Day story in this number of 
the Carnecize Macazine would not 
have been spoken. It has been said in 
America over and over again that Adolf 
Hitler, in seizing dictatorial powers in 
Germany, does not represent the senti- 
ments of his people. Indeed, in 1933, 
in the last election in Germany in which 
there was a free and secret ballot, there 
were 19,000,000 votes cast against his 
candidacy for Chancellor; and it was on 
that occasion that President von Hin- 
denburg made his satirical statement 
that he might be willing to appoint Mr. 
Hitler as his chauffeur but not as 
Chancellor. In 1934 von Hindenburg 
yielded to political pressure and did ap- 
point Hitler to the position he had so 
much desired, but only upon his solemn 
asseveration that he would support and 
maintain the Weimar constitution. No 
sooner, however, was the adventurer in 
power than he set aside all restrictions 
of law, entered upon his blood purge, 
assassinated his best General and the 
General's wife on their own doorstep, 
and began those persecutions of Jews, 
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Catholics, and Protestants which have 
so Clearly revealed his true character as 
a tyrant, an oppressor, and a ruler whose 
government is entirely bereft of those 
principles of religion and morality upon 
which civilization is founded. 

But why do the German people per- 
mit him to stand at the top of their 
government? What has become of that 
opposition of 19,000,000 voters? We 
can understand that the fear of instant 
death might account for their silence. 
But shrinking fear is one thing, and 
active participation in the Chancellor's 
crimes is quite another matter. In the 
present program of assault and destruc- 
tion there is no quiet inaction among the 
German people. On the contrary they 
have apparently become so deeply 
poisoned and degraded by the satanic 
hatred of their leader that they are glad 
to make themselves the instruments of 
his brutal policy. All the newspaper 
descriptions convey this information. 
Hitler could not do it himself; he must 
have their co-operation. And in every 
city, town, and countryside we see the 
proof of their guilt. No mobs breaking 
away from an orderly discipline—no, 
not that. But men wearing uniforms 
are followed by the people in great 
masses; and then the infamous work 
goes on, with their consent, all over 
that vast domain of Germany. 

If the people had stayed in their 
homes and made absence the signal of 
their defiance to Hitler, how different 
would be the judgment of the world on 
their culpability! But the propaganda 
of iniquity has sunk so far down into 
their souls that the nation that was 
once leading the world in culture, edu- 
cation, and science has, by all the evi- 
dence that comes to our eyes, succumbed 
to the level of Hitler and his hoodlum 
followers. 

KNOWLEDGE AND POLITICS 


Any knowledge which gives the habit of form- 
ing an opinion, and the capacity of expressing 
that opinion, constitutes a political power; and, 
if combined with the capacity and habit of acting 
in concert, a formidable one. 

—Joun Sruart Mitt 
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